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Exhibitions at the Chicago Galleries 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



AT THE Art Institute eight very inter- 
esting exhibitions have occupied the 
upper galleries of the new wing since 
March eighth. Of these the memorial ex- 
hibition of the works of Howard Gardiner 
Cushing was accorded the first large gallery 
and two beyond, forming an extensive show- 
ing of the productions of this gifted man. 
His early death is certainly unfortunate for 
his feeling for decoration and sense of color 
afford inspiration to works along new lines. 
The frankly fanciful panels and studies of 
figure and landscape are full of the charm of 
graceful design and softly agreeable and har- 
monious color. His portraits, even when most 
naturalistic, always preserve something of his 
individuality as a decorative painter, some of 
them being actually worked as a design. Oth- 



ers combine decoration and careful por- 
traiture and others, again, are decorative ar- 
rangement of a figure sometimes very realistic- 
ally and, again, suggestively treated. 

How much one would find in this exhibition 
would depend upon the amount of apprecia- 
tion for design and color which one took to 
it. To an imaginative taste these works are a 
journey to fairy land approaching as near to 
pure beauty as may be, affording sensuous en- 
joyment free from the burden of thought. 

In the second large gallery Ernest Lawson 
and Hawley Lever divide honors, with some 
very modern-to-the-minute landscapes. They 
seem to be companions in artistic thought and 
endeavor for their works are often similar in 
color and method. Lever is especially happy 
in putting the feeling of life and motion into 
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his pictures. He is always to be noted in any 
exhibition by the sparkling, dancing quality of 
his seas, and the floating, tipping, sailing sensa- 
tion of the boats upon the waves. 

"The Harbour'' and "Yachting," which we 
herewith illustrate, are excellent examples of 
this characteristic achievement. One could 
never tire of his pictures for there is in them 
no feeling of suspended animation but 
rather a continual impression of action ; not of 
things just about to move but of things 
actually moving. In his entire collection of 
fifteen canvases there were only two wherein 
water did not play the leading part and of 
these the study of Spring maintained his vi- 
brant quality in its riot of blossoming fruit 
trees, the sparkle of the blue brook and the 
white fowls picking in the fresh green grass. 

"Summer, St. Ives," was a brilliantly suc- 
cessful picture easily understood by the lay- 
man. Its color was more simple and usual 
than that of some of the others in this col- 
lection which occasionally suggested the mel- 
low quality of old prints as in his canvas en- 
titled "Gloucester," or rose to the more vivid 
hues of modernism as in "A Windy Day." 

Ernest Lawson seems to see color as does 
Lever in his many moods. He uses it in a way 
that is more suggestive of a print than a paint- 
ing, but to offset this he employs a depth of 
paint that is almost sculptural. He often 
seems to experiment with pure color and 
again he shows the truest appreciation of tone 
in its most refined application. Our three 
illustrations are from his bolder themes 
wherein he shows himself as a painter of 
power. There were, however, several small 
canvases in his exhibition which were even 
poetic in their atmospheric and tonal quali- 
ties. Indeed both Lever and Lawson exhibit 
varieties of mood and method that sometimes 
puzzle less versatile painters. 

A collection of very striking studies by 
Randall Davey showed bold genius bent upon 
character study. They strongly recalled Rob- 
ert Henri's exhibition of some few seasons 
since, both in color and subject and method of 
handling. The landscape, too, suggested Bel- 
lows now and then in their slate greys and 
emerald greens. The public seemed often 




THE HARBOUR 
By Hayley Lever 

Courtesy The Daniel Gallery, New York 




YACHTING— GLOUCESTER 
By Hayley Lever 

Courtesy The Daniel Gallery, New York 




SEGOVIA 

By Ernest Lawson 

Courtesy The Daniel Gallery, New York 
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QUEENSBOROUGH BRIDGE 
By Ernest Lawson 



Courtesy The Daniel Gallery, New York 



non-plussed before some of the studies of 
children ; again someone would find in them a 
charm of frankness and life that transcended 
the thrill of mere beauty. Such art is usually 
much liked or disliked, for, as with a strong 
personality, it arouses strong feeling and 
makes enemies and friends. 

A classic contrast to the foregoing was the 
exhibition of works by Charles P. Gruppe, 
quiet and restrained with much of the charm 
of the Barbizon and Modern Dutch schools. 
Mr. Gruppe indeed, though a Canadian by 
birth and an American citizen by adoption, is, 
nevertheless, very generally regarded as a 
Hollander. Twenty years spent in the land 
behind the dikes and close association with all 
the great Dutch painters has given him a per- 
fect Holland technique and a mastery of 



Dutch color and atmosphere. He has traded 
sketches with all the Modern Dutch men, even 
including Israels, whom he knew well. He 
will soon give an exhibition of his old Dutch 
sketches in Milwaukee at the invitation of en- 
thusiastic connoisseurs. While in Holland he 
painted many marines as well as landscapes 
and fisher folk. 

However, that he loves to paint American 
scenery and does so in a masterly manner was 
amply attested by his showing at the Art. In- 
stitute. His American pictures are oftenest 
of New England and the Catskills and some 
of them recall Inness in their exquisite color 
and poetic atmosphere. He also did some very 
clever things while in Kansas City last year 
and one of these is to be seen at this exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Gruppe has a poet's love of the 
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autumn, which is his favorite season for land- 
scape both by reason of color and because the 
sparseness of foliage allows one the better to 
observe and enjoy the anatomy of the trees. 
In summer he paints marines, heads and fig- 
ures, finding little to charm his muse in the 
lush green of full leafage. The gallery hous- 
ing his collection was a restful spot wherein 
one felt the presence of true art. 

Charles Rosen filled a large gallery with 
truly admirable landscapes which were gen- 
erally appreciated. He seems to have the 
faculty of handling his themes pleasingly 
whether he chooses a decorative or a purely 
natural arrangement. Good technique, taste 
and artistic feeling are combined in his can- 
vases with well attuned color and graceful 
composition. 

One of his large works presenting the icy 
surface of a pond and suggesting in the pat- 
tern of the cold blue pool and icy formation, 
the spotting and streaking of marble or agate, 
will be remembered as one of the noticeable 
things in last year's exhibition of American 
art. A very capable painter, with a keen 
appreciation of beauty, he possesses all of the' 
requisites for wide popularity. His is the abil- 
ity to give delight generally for everyone can 
find among his works something which shall 
linger in charmed memory. 

Mrs. Bertha Menzler Peyton's exhibition 
has a certain aloofness from other western 
artists and this is perhaps because she has 
chosen out of the way places in the West to 
paint. She has traveled in a covered wagon 
through Hopi Indian country sheltered by 
missionaries and guided by Christian Indians. 
Her impressions of the country are colorful 
and pleasing with a faraway dreamy charm. 
"A Grey Mist Falling" and "The Sand Dune 
from Annisquam, Massachusetts," form notes 
of high contrast in this collection of brilliant 
western things. Next to the former, which 
was a poem of blue mist and moonlight, hung 
a brilliant canvas of the Grand Canyon, vivid 
in a riot of color. A little shower among the 
mountain trails, its rain clouds over the 
jagged rocks and the sunlight breaking 
through the clouds bring out one of the tem- 
ple forms for which the region is noted. 




MARKET PLACE — SEGOVIA 
By Ernest Lawson 

Courtesy The Daniel Gallery, New York 
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Three little studies, "Thor's Hammer/' "A 
Glimpse from Bright Angel Trail" and "On 
the Canyon's Rim" seem almost to have been 
done in semiprecious stones, agates, turquoise, 
lapis lazuli, and the Mexican opal, so jewel- 
like is the quality of the color. While decora- 
tively treated with a nice sense of pattern 
they are, nevertheless, considered to be most 
faithful impressions of the century. 

Mrs. Peyton finds August the^ best month 
for color in the Canyon on account of the 
rains. It is then, as one of the guides ex- 
pressed it, that God washes the face of the 
Canyon for you. Her desert studies are high 
and skyey and full of the soft restfulness of 
flat and quiet lands. Every hue and tone of 
the whole color range is afforded by the vary- 
ing aspect of these mesas and mountains un- 
der different skies. Mrs. Peyton is a sympa- 
thetic painter who loves to be alone with na- 
ture and that, no doubt, explains why a bliss- 
ful solitude seems to steal over the spirit as 
one gazes upon her work and becomes drawn 
into its spirit. 

The last of the small galleries has been de- 
voted to a collection of small bronzes by A. 
Phimister Proctor, and among them are 
many interesting animal studies. Wild beasts, 
cowboys and Indians invite his skill with their 
problems of lithe activity and savage but beau- 
tiful force. A long figure of a panther with 
one f orepaw outstretched and a miniature of 
a horse, head uplifted as though about to 
neigh, are readily recalled a successful 
presentation of animal life. A buffalo on the 
leap, with all of his feet doubled under him 
and completely off the ground, was a better 
subject for painter than sculptor. The neces- 
sity of supporting the creature with a metal 
post operated to destroy the illusion so art- 
fully attempted with painstaking work and 
careful observation. 

Indian heads with classical racial character- 
istics and a lean- faced square-jawed cowboy 
in broad-brimmed sombrero, proved good stud- 
ies of red blooded humanity, quite in their ele- 
ment among the wild animals and spirited 
horses about them. 

This touch of sculpture lent distinction to 
the galleries and gave fresh interest to visi- 
tors, fed to repletion on painting. 



AT THE Carson Pirie Scott & Com- 
pany galleries the spirit of the West 
still prevails for, following the Ufer 
exhibition, Grace Ravlin and Victor Higgins 
have been featured in separate shows, the first 
continuing until March 21st and the latter 
to extend into April. 

Miss Ravlin, who is an Illinois girl, has 
wandered far for her vivid interpretations of 
life. She loves to study and paint strange, 
half -wild folk in all the picturesqueness of 
their costumes and customs. Life on the wing 
arrests her attention and in her Moroccan 
and Indian pictures she presents the color, mo- 
tion and vitality of primitive peoples, snap- 
shots, as it were, of the actual activities of 
their daily lives. She never arranges pictures 
or poses models, rather preferring to find 
pictures and catch natural attitudes and pur- 
suits native to and typical of the. people she 
paints. She resembles Robert Henri's meth- 
od in this, watching carefully to see what the 
people she has chosen to present are accus- 
tomed to do and setting it down forcefully and 
briskly. 

'She believes, too, that the people whom she 
paints must like their counterfeit present- 
ments if they are to be classed as successful. 
The Arabs, she says, know art intuitively 
and make just and adequate comparisons of 
the European artists who come to the wilds to 
paint them. They especially recognize strength 
in a painter which is peculiar in a people who 
do not paint at all. 

Grace Ravlin is something of an ethnol- 
ogist, the customs and manners, dress and oc- 
cupations of the various races of men are an 
absorbing theme to her. She is a sprightly- 
traveler who loves to observe keenly and tell 
us vividly of what she has seen, omitting the 
trivial and emphasizing the significant. 

One was reminded of this in her studies of 
Taos, for among them were two which af- 
forded a complete appreciation of this re- 
markable old Pueblo, the largest of its kind 
in the country, and known as the pyramids of 
North America. It tells one everything ap- 
preciable about Indian architecture in the 
strange square buildings rising terrace upon 
terrace like the rock formations of a plateau. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE AISSOUIAS SANTA CLARA FIESTA 

By Grace RavJin By Grace Ravlin 

Courtesy Carson, Pirie, Scott <6 Co. Courtesy Carson, Pirie, Scott <6 Co. 



Before it we see the threshing floor where the 
grain is still trodden out as in biblical days. 

"The Fiesta at Santa Clara/' herewith il- 
lustrated, is splendidly alive with the spirit 
of the crowd. The Indian in the centre fore- 
ground, in his classic simplicity of attire, looks 
as though he had just appeared upon the 
scene, and so he did as the artist was lotting it 
down. 

The "Festival of the Aissouias" is an Arab 
scene with the same swarming and humming 



of life. It is such things as these that inspired 
the most distinguished critics of Europe to 
compare Miss Ravlin with Manet. Indeed, 
the critic of the Paris Temps declared her to 
be the artist who has best understood his meth- 
ods and taken from him a certain accuracy 
of perception in the relationship of color. "All 
that comes from her brush/' he said, "is of a 
distinction I do not see elsewhere." 

Miss Ravlin found Paris most open-heart- 
edly appreciative of her gifts and message. 




THE LOMA 

By Victor Higgins 

Courtesy Carson, Pirie, Scott d Co. Galleries 



SHADOW STREET 
By Victor Higgins 

Courtesy Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. Galleries 
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BASKET OF FRUIT 
By Grace Ravlin 

Courtesy Carson, Pirie, Scott <6 Co. 



She has exhibited with the greatest artists of 
the time, carried off honors and was recog- 
nized by the French government with three 
purchases of her Moroccan scenes. One of 
her Tangiers pictures was chosen with others 
to adom the apartments set aside for the King 
of Spain on his visit to Paris to discuss the 
Moroccan policy with the French govern- 
ment. 

Miss Ravlin may be claimed by Chicago for 
she began studying in the out-door sketch 
class of John Vanderpoel at Delavan, and the 
following year entered the Art Institute and 
continued working with him in drawing for 
two years. She speaks highly of his ability as 
an instructor and as a master of the construc- 
tion of the human figure she says he has not 
been equalled in the United States. She began 
painting at the Art Institute continuing with 
William M. Chase the two years following at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. Here 
she learned the joy of painting for Chase was 
a master par excellence for making a young 
artist feel what fun it was to paint and how 
easy it was to do it. Painting a still life study 
every day of her school life gained for her 
that "facility"' so generally spoken of as a 
"gift." 

The year after leaving the Academy she 



went abroad with Martha Baker and staid two 
years taking criticisms in the cour of Lucien 
Simon and Rene Menard. In water color 
work Miss Ravlin began with Martha Baker 
at the Art Institute and continued in France 
with Luigini of Paris, studying with him when 
first arrived in France at Moret-sur-Loing 
near Fontainebleau. Her first exhibit in the 
Salon of the Societe Nationale (known as the 
New Salon) was of two water colors. After 
that she exhibited in oil in the same Salon 
and was made an Associee in 19 12. 

In 191 1 she worked in the south of France 
and exhibited, by invitation of the Amis des 
Arts, at Toulon, France, and was awarded a 
third medal. Miss Ravlin traveled and worked 
in Spain and Morocco and was invited by 
the Conservator and Secretary of the Luxem- 
bourg Museum to exhibit ten Moroccan 
studies with the French Orientalists Society 
at the Grand Palais in the winter of 191 1. 
From this exhibit a picture, called "La Dou- 
ane," of the old Moorish custom house at 
Tangier, was acquired by the French govern- 
ment. Another picture of a street scene in 
Tangier was purchased in 1913 and in 1914 
from a group of eleven of her pictures, a 
third, "Arab Women in the Cemetery at Tan- 
gier." This picture, shown in the Salon of 
19 14, was later placed in the Luxembourg 
Museum with the other American paintings. 

Miss Ravlin returned to Chicago in Novem- 
ber, 1914, and her picture "Procession of the 
Redentore, Venice," was secured by the 
Friends of American Art from the American 
Artists' Exhibition, for the Art Institute. 
Two pictures, one, "Still Life," the other, 
"Morning at the Casbah, Tangier," were also 
purchased by the Civic Commission for the 
City of Chicago. 

Miss Ravlin exhibited four pictures and 
was awarded a silver medal at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, 1915. She 
subsequently spent three months in New Mex- 
ico at Santa Fe and Taos, studying and paint- 
ing the Pueblo Indians, visiting various In- 
dian pueblos to which scene she hopes to re- 
turn and continue her work this year. 

One of the striking pictures of her late ex- 
hibition at these galleries was a glimpse of the 
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International Live Stock Exhibit at the Stock 
Yards. She has insisted that there was good 
material here and her pictures bear out her 
assertion. The very striking red and white 
decoration and the procession of black bulls 
in the show ring reminded some travelers of 
Spain but these creatures were well fed and 
placid whereas the Wild Andalusian is usually 
starved and goaded to the verge of madness 
before being turned into the ring. Miss Rav- 
lin also showed some most delightful land- 
scapes and garden nooks from Southern 
France, the Riviera and Genoa. 

One could not write of her work and neg- 
lect her stunningly modern school still life 
studies, bold and daring, colorful and decora- 
tive. Such things as her "Studio Supper," 
much approved of Robert Henri and her "Bas- 
ket of Fruit," herewith illustrated, show that 
she paints still life superbly with a great ap- 
preciation of color and ornate effect. Still 
life, by the way, is again coming into favor 
in this country, a favor that has never waned 
in France. Even the still life pictures of 
Miss Ravlin are yet full of life, they suggest 
events in the current of the stream, and are 
perfectly consistent with the spontaneous qual- 
ity of infinite lightness and joyousness that 
characterize everything from the brush of this 
intrepid and venturesome young woman who, 
despite being small and delicate, has brayed 
bandits of the deserts and other dangers and 
hardships to live and see and paint the very 
intense delights she has found in a gypsying 
life. 

ACKERMANNS report that" the West 
is beginning to show an increased, ap- 
preciation for old English sporting 
prints which are finding favor particularly in 
Chicago and Kansas City. One could account 
for any degree of popularity in these quaint 
old hunting, coaching, shooting and racing sub- 
jects on the mere ground of their quaintness 
and their gay colors softened by age. There is, 
however, another reason for the hold they 
exercise upon collectors and this may be ex- 
plained on the ground of their historic value 
as reflecting a phase of English country life 
of a generation past. 
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Year by year old sporting prints are being 
accorded a large measure of public appre- 
ciation. Considered in the past as little more 
than appanage of the passage and smoking 
room they have, for some time past, been 
rising in general estimation and price, col- 
lectors paying comparatively large sums for 
good examples of this pleasant and animated, 
form of pictorial art. Today many, not sports- 
men themselves or addicted to hunting, shoot- 
ing, or racing, are included among the admir- 
ers of these old world scenes, a number of 
which so vividly recall the full-blooded and 
robust life of a former generation, which, in 
its amusements and habits, differed so greatly 
from our own. 

As a rule, attracting a glance even from 
those most indifferent to prints, these repre- 
sentations of the sportsmen of the past in the 
hunting field and by the covert side, possess a 
great deal of old world charm. Here also may 
be seen the bucks of astounding costume, 
eager with excitement, amidst the rough and 
tumble of some country race-course or 
equipped in more workmanlike fashion pilot- 
ing some good chaser over the fences of an 
impromptu steeple-chase. 

England at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century, was a 
sporting country in a different sense from to- 
day. The majority of hunting men for in- 
stance were squires who lived on their estates, 
a number of whom were well known as char- 
acters throughout the countryside. Hunting, 
with them, amounted occasionally to a sort of 
religion and was not merely a pastime in- 
dulged in for the purpose of relaxation and 
health. At the Gargantuan feasts in which 
they delighted songs in praise of the chase 
were much in vogue while sporting toasts 
were drunk in bumpers amidst somewhat 
Bacchanalian shouts of enjoyment. A full- 
blooded jolly lot, not a few of them hardly 
visited London at all, being well content to 
live and die amidst the rural surroundings 
which they loved so well. The artistic tastes 
of this class were naturally limited but they 
admired and liked striking representations of 
famous horses and hounds, whilst pictures of 
the incidents of a fox chase, ending with an 



extremely spirited representation of the death 
of the fox, seldom failed to command their 
approbation. 

The happy-go-lucky s p i rit of jollity so 
conspicuous in the scenes pictured by Row- 
landson has now long departed and humorous 
incidents are rare amongst the crowds who 
flock to witness great cricket matches or con- 
tests between professional football teams. 
The picturesque is out of place in modern life 
where everything more or less is affected by 
rule or regulation. 

It is therefore but natural that old sport- 
ing prints, many of which are imbued with a 
spirit of vivacity and life, constitute a source 
of real attraction to those interested in a more 
. individualistic past. 

In a number of these engravings it is pos- 
sible to discern many of the quaint and 
original characters who were well known to 
a bygone generation, whilst in others the 
somewhat robust humors of the old-English 
race course are prominent, together with many 
quaint sidelights on the life of a vanished age. 
From these prints can also be reconstituted 
the. traveling of past days, when the sound of 
the coach horn enlivened many a country road 
and the handling of the ribbons was an accom- 
plishment at which many well-known sports- 
men loved to shine. 

In certain of these old prints we may wit- 
ness great cock fights, the result of which was 
eagerly awaited throughout the country, whilst 
in a more serious mood the burial of Tom 
Moody is there to claim our attention, the 
dying request of the old huntsman that six 
earth stoppers should give three rattling 
view-halloos in farewell, having been duly car- 
ried out and the scene pictured by Dean Wol- 
stenholme. 

The school of artists which devoted its 
energies to the delineation of subjects of sport 
and the portrayal of animal life was essen- 
tially British in character, being in a very 
great measure dominated by the influence of 
George Stubbs, who was the first English ani- 
mal painter to seek inspiration direct from 
nature. Previous to his day nearly all pic-- 
tures of the horse were painted from the eye 
alone, the anatomy and muscular system of 
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the horse being more or less ignored. Stubbs' 
works were engraved by Wollett, Earlom and 
Green. 

It was at this time that John Wootton, the 
great English animal painter, furnished the 
aristocracy of his day with pictures of their 
favorite horses and hounds. The patrons of 
Wootton were not as a rule, people who had 
any knowledge of art or were possessed with 
much natural taste. For the most part the 
hard riding, drinking and swearing top-booted 
gentry of the day required a colored chart of 
a horse, with all his good points displayed as 
in a diagram rather than a picture which at 
the same time should be a work of art. 

A painter of face horses and sporting 
scenes who had a considerable reputation in 
his day was James Seymour, a cotemporafy 
of Wootten. Seymour, who had originally - 
been endowed with an ample fortune, dissi- 
pated it upon the turf and became a profes- 
sional painter of equine portraits from neces- 
sity, receiving commissions from most of the 
prominent sportsmen of his day. 

Other great names of this period among : 
painters and engravers of sporting subjects 
are Gooch, Sartorius and Aiken. Acker- 
manns have a wonderful collection of some of" 
the finest examples of these old prints, among 
them being "The Funeral of Tom Moody," 
presenting the moment when the view-halloor - 
is being given over the old huntsman's grave. 
Beneath it are quaint verses appropriate to the 
occasion ending with the stanza: 
"And unless at that warning I lift up my head, 

My boys, you may fairly conclude I am 
dead." 



Honest Tom was obeyed and the shout rent 

the sky, 
For every voice joined in the tally-ho cry. 

The colors in this old print are lovely, soft 
and mellow with years, the red coats giving 
gay touches to the scene and the variety of 
fancy cravats being quite extraordinary. The 
peaceful little church and quiet countryside 
are truly delightful and the fanciful old trees 
of English landscape painting are decorative 
if not faithful to any particular type. 

Other very rare prints to be seen at Acker- 
mann's are "The Raby Pack," by W. Ward, 
after H. B. Chalon ; "The 'Eagle/ Paris and 
Dover Coach/' by Aiken, after G. Tregeen; 
"The Society of Goffers of Blackheath," by 
F. Green, after L. F. .Abbott; "Hare Hunt- 
ing/' by Rowlandson, which is a bit broader 
in style than most of these prints and which 
was etched and colored by hand after a 
painting in 1788. "Easter iMonday," by Harry 
Aiken, is a humorous print of the day when 
the whole countryside was allowed by the no- 
bility and gentry to follow the hunt, wherein 
the artist gives us many comical incidents of 
accidents to amateur riders. 

Among the coaching prints is a nice study 
of Highgate Tower on the road leading to 
the Great Northroad, made famous by Dick 
Turpin. This print is engraved by Hunt after 
Pollard, who was the great coaching artist of 
the day, just as Harry Aiken was the great 
hunting artist. "A View on the Highgate 
Road," by the same artist and engraver, af- 
fords a glimpse of Woodman Inn, a quaint 
old English hostelry. 
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